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AN OPEN LETTER 


To READERS OF THE BULLETIN: 

The purpose of the administration of the American Schools of Orienta| 
Research in addressing this letter to you is twofold. First, we would 
announce to you that we have employed a full-time Executive Secretary 
Lewis C. Moon, who has been studying with Professor W. F. Albright a 
Johns Hopkins University, and has also been teaching in Washington 
D. C., has been employed in this capacity. Mr. Moon comes to us wit] 
some experience in the matter of organization, and at the same time : 
real knowledge of Semitic languages, history, and archeology. I invit« 
you to codperate with him in every way you can. 

The second purpose is to remind you of the objectives of the Schools, 
and to ask for your hearty interest and support in pursuing them: 


1. To make scholars and interested persons throughout the country 
conscious of the important work being done by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research: by addresses, lectures, maga- 
zine articles, news releases, and personal contacts. 

To make available to scholars, institutions, and all who desire it, 
the information and material which has been and will be 
uncovered in our work. 

To solicit the hearty, intelligent, codperation of all interested per- 
sons and organizations, with a view to building up a strong 
moral support for our Schools and their work. 

To build up a financial backing which will, in the next four years, 
enable us to meet the terms of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
its offer of $250,000 for our endowment. 


Mr. Moon, whose address is Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, will be glad to receive from you any advice and practical 
suggestion in pursuing our program, and is ready to be of any service in 
promoting the work of the Schools. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, 
President. 


A STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


At the time of the industrial slump following the War, someone 
wittily said, “‘We have reached the peak of the depression.”” The Execu- 
tive Committee is well aware of the present commercial and industrial 
chaos, but whether or not we have reached the peak the Committee feels 
that. the American Schools of Oriental Research must be doing something 
more than merely marking time. There are a great many people already 
interested in the Schools and many others must be won. The Executive 
Secretary and the Committee are planning to increase the interest of the 
individual and institutional friends which the Schools already have, and 
to discover new ones. 

To this end, the Fall and Winter lectures which have been so ably 
and helpfully carried on during the last few years will be arranged again. 
The Executive Secretary has recently corresponded with about thirty 
persons, all of whom have had or now have a very close connection with 
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the work of the Schools, and each one has enthusiastically consented to 
give time to promoting the work of the Schools by giving public lectures 
and addresses before meetings arranged by the Committee. We are also 
arranging to provide stereopticon slides and motion films to aid further in 
this part of the publicity program. These meetings will be arranged in 
several different centers throughout the country. A few of these centers 
have already responded, and we expect to arrange other meetings and 
opportunities for presenting our work in these same communities. 

In addition to this list of speakers and lecture appointments we have 
also planned a somewhat similar program of publicity through the Press 
of the country. We have already arranged for the publication of some 
articles, and others are under way. We have secured the codperation of 
a few important newspapers and periodicals, and we are assured that the 
publie press is ready to use all the material which we can supply. There 
is an increasing interest on the part of the general reading public in arche- 
clogy and its findings. Historians have long made use of it, and social 
scientists can no longer ignore archxological data. We want to bring the 
results of our work to the attention of all who can use them. 

Little will be done in the actual solicitation of funds during the next 
year. We are laying broad foundations, or rather we are clearing those 
which have already been so well laid. We must have these broad contacts, 
not only for acquiring funds in the future, but also in order to make the 
discoveries made by the Schools of the largest possible use to the scholarly 
world and to the public. 

The Executive Secretary has circularized a large number of libraries 
and individuals throughout the country, calling attention to the very 
liberal ofer which the Committee has made on Vols. I to XI of the Annual 


[see below, p. 39, middle]. The response so far has been satisfactory. 
We have a number of these sets on hand and we would like to dispose of 
most of them in this way and thus place this material where it can be used. 

From time to time the Executive Secretary will attempt to keep all 
those interested, informed about the progress of the administrative aspects 
of our work. We invite the codperation of all our friends in this very 
interesting and important field of research. 


Lewis C. Moon 


THE FOURTH JOINT CAMPAIGN %F EXCAVATION AT 
TELL BEIT MIRSiM 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


As is well known to readers of the BuLLET«IN, the School in Jerusalem 
began its first joint excavation, in collaboration with President M. G. 
Kyle of the Xenia Theological Seminary, at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1926. 
Since then the undertaking has been continued during alternate years, 
under the same auspices, except that Xenia Seminary, now merged with 
Pittsburgh, has become the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. 
This summer we carried out our usual biennial program of a two months’ 
campaign in the field, since we have learned by experience that a longer 
summer season is not possible, because of the time invariably required for 
preparation and especially for completing the basic plans and records 
after the close of the excavation proper. 
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Our staff was organized on the same basis as in the third campaign 
(1930). Dr. Kyle acted as president of the staff, while the writer was 
director of the excavation. Professor J. L. Kelso of Pittsburgh, who had 
been with us during the first and third campaigns, was assistant director. 
Professor Nelson Glueck, who had been a member of the staff of the third 
campaign, was with us until just before the beginning of the Summer 
School, when his duties as director of the School made it necessary for 
him to return to Jerusalem. Other experienced members of the staff 
were A. Henry Detweiler, architect, William Gad, surveyor, Dr. Cyrus 
Gordon (Fellow of the American Council of Learned Societies in Meso- 
potamia), and Dr. Aage Schmidt of the Shiloh Expedition. New members 








Fig. 1. Expedition camp in 1932. 


were Dr. W. F. Stinespring of Yale University, Two Brothers Fellow at 
the School in Jerusalem, Messrs. John Bright and Vernon Broyles of 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, and Eugene Liggitt of the Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary; Messrs. Julian Lake of Union and Stephen M. 
Reynolds of Princeton Seminary joined the staff for shorter periods. 
To our very great regret, Professor O. R. Sellers of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, who had been with us during the third cam- 
paign, and had directed the first campaign at Beth-zur, last year, was 
unable to be with us as planned, because of an untimely operation for 
appendicitis, from which he has since happily recovered. Dr. Aapeli 
Saarisalo of the University of Helsinki was also prevented, by illness in 
his family, from joining us. 

The splendid spirit of coéperation and loyalty to the expedition which 
has been characteristic of our past campaigns continued to be shown by 
all the members of the staff. There are few archzological undertakings 
which can show such a record of loyal collaboration, unspoiled by petty 
bickerings and friction. It is sometimes hard for the younger members 
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of such an expedition, who are not themselves scholars, to devote week 
after week to a drudgery which must often seem quite futile, without 
prolonged training in the methods and purpose of historical induction. Our 
new members deserve unstinted commendation for their faithful assistance. 

As in the past few campaigns, we have utilized the efficient organiza- 
tion which has been built up by Professor C. 8. Fisher. The Egyptian 
foremen Berberi, Metwelli, Abu Zeid, together with a Palestinian Christian 
from Jifnah, Odeh Jirius, formed a very efficient group of overseers, while 
Mahmud continued as pottery mender. The methods employed ‘are 
essentially those developed by Dr. Fisher, with some simplification, 
because of the comparative smallness of the undertaking. The total 
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Fig. 2. Excavation nearing rock in SE. Note remains of city walls of B(A), C, D, E, F, G. 





number of local laborers employed never exceeded 140 men and boys, 
while the average number was about 120. The field campaign opened 
June 15th and closed August 15th, so that there were just fifty working 
days. At first we were obliged to remove a considerable mass of débris 
from our old dumps, since nearly all débris on the site must be moved 
twice, owing to the virtual impossibility of purchasing the land, which is 
owned in common by a large number of families and individuals. In spite 
of this handicap, we were able to excavate an even larger area than in 1930, 
thanks to the much larger force of laborers, as well as to the increased 
size and efficiency of the staff. 

As a result of the codperation now existing between the joint expedi- 
tions of the School in Jerusalem, the cost of equipment has been reduced 
toaminimum. The Danish Shiloh expedition has also continued to share 
its equipment with us, a notable courtesy for which we wish to thank Mr. 
Kjaer and Dr. Schmidt as warmly as possible. The cost of the expedition 
was also greatly reduced by the fall in the value of sterling, which made it 
possible for us to accomplish more than we had in 1930, though our funds 
were one-fourth less in dollars. 
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As will be remembered, Tell Beit Mirsim is situated about twelve 
miles southwest of Hebron, on a ridge which juts out from the hill country 
into the Shephelah. Being about 1600 feet above sea level, and open to 
the west wind, our site is far from being unpleasantly hot, and there are 
no mosquitos there in summer. The members of the staff enjoyed excel- 
lent health, aside from one or two cases of imprudent exposure to the sun. 

Tell Beit Mirsim is almost unique in the large number of strata and 
phases of occupation which may be distinguished in a comparatively 
shallow site, seldom more than four or five meters deep. Owing to the 
fact that the site was more or less completely destroyed at least ten times, 
it is generally possible to obtain continuous areas of occupation in each 
period, separated from earlier and later occupations by levels of destruc- 
tion. The value of this for archeological chronology is evident. We are 
gradually obtaining a remarkably complete picture of the evolution of 
culture in southern Palestine, from about 2300 B.c. to the Babylonian 
Captivity. For a rapid survey of the results of the first three campaigns, 
the reader may turn to BuLLETINS Nos. 23, 31, 39, as well as to the brief 
synthesis given by the writer in his Archeology of Palestine and the Bibl 
(New York, Revell, 1932), Chapter II. The final publication will appear 
as volumes of the ANNUAL; Vol. I, The Pottery of the First Three Campaigns, 
was printed this summer, as ANNUAL, Vol. XII. Vol. II will be devoted 
to the Bronze Age strata (including the pottery of the fourth campaign), 
and Vol. III will describe the Iron Age occupation. The decision to 
describe the pottery first was based on the importance of this criterion 
for the chronology of the site. Vol. I also contains the alabastra, faiences, 
scarabs, and Hebrew inscriptions found in the first three campaigns, 
because of their chronological value. 

It must be confessed that the writer began the fourth campaign with 
some trepidation, since he had already read the proofs of the pottery 
volume before the opening of this year’s excavation. Though a great 
mass of new pottery and scarab material was discovered, illuminating 
several hitherto obscure periods, few changes in the dating of ceramic 
types are required. It goes without saying that a large number of new 
types were recovered this summer, and that previously known types are 
illustrated by a much larger number of examples. 

Before the beginning of the campaign the writer enjoyed the pleasure 
of making a trip to Megiddo and Samaria with Pére Vincent. At Megiddo 
we found that our pottery chronology agreed throughout with that of 
Mr. Guy. At Samaria we found the same to be true, on comparing our 
views with those of Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot and of Dr. Sukenik. In view 
of the apparent uncertainty introduced into the field of ceramic chronology 
by some recent publications and debates, it is important to stress this 
agreement. During the course of this campaign both Professor Fisher and 
Pére Vincent visited our camp and examined the pottery in detail; agree- 
ment was complete throughout. In the December BuLLeTIN we shall 
have occasion to mention certain points of disagreement regarding th« 
date of pottery from other sites, as well as to explain the reason for such 
divergence. The just published volume on the pottery of the first three 
campaigns furnishes detailed comparative evidence for the correctness of 
our chronology, and shows at the same time how homogeneous the pottery 
of Palestine was in most periods. 

Excavation this season continued in the areas already begun in pre- 
vious years, partly in the southeast, and partly in the northwest, adjacent 
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to the West Gate. In 1930 we had cleared an area of over 1500 square 
meters from the top (stratum A) down to stratum C (Late Bronze), and 
had cleared the remainder of the D palace in one corner of it. This sum- 
mer we continued clearing this area to bedrock. In the northwest a 
somewhat smaller area was cleared, consolidating our excavations in this 
region. Owing to the shallowness of the débris here, it was a relatively 
simple matter to dig down to bedrock over the entire area, after stratum A 
had been cleared, planned, and photographed. In 1926 we had cleared 
the top stratum of the West Tower, just north of the West Gate. This 
summer we excavated it to bedrock, and discovered that there were five 
distinct phases of this tower, all belonging to period A (see below). 

Little new material for strata J (Early Bronze) and J (Middle 
Bronze I, about 2000 B. c. or a little later) was obtained. To the former 
belonged quantities of pottery, including some complete vases, and numer- 
ous flints of the well-known Tahinian (Neuville) type; all was discovered 
in the lowest stratum and in caves in the rock. Up to now no certain 
remains of Early Bronze walls or fortifications have been discovered on 
our site. Stratum J was hardly represented at all this year, except for 
some fragments of stone foundations and some sherds lying near them. 
Characteristic of this period was the folded wavy ledge-handle (called 
envelope-handle by Mr. Guy). 

Stratum H, on the other hand, was well represented by masses of 
pottery, mostly from caves in the rock, as well as by broken stone founda- 
tions and silos excavated in the hamrd (virgin red earth). A massive 
stone foundation below the foundation of the G city wall presumably 
belongs to the city wall of period H. The pottery of period H is exceed- 
ingly characteristic, and is closely parallel to that of the so-called Late 
Canaanite of Jericho, with which it shares fine, hard ware and extensive 
use of incised decoration. The most characteristic vase of this period is 
caliciform. The Tahdinian flint dies out after period H, and is replaced 
in G and later Bronze Age periods by inferior types, mostly sickle 
edges. 

Strata G and F, though separated by a thorough destruction and 
restoration, belong to the same cultural phase, and their pottery is very 
hard to distinguish clearly, except when found in clear floor levels. The 
@ city wall was traced for a considerably greater distance than was pos- 
sible in 1928 and 1930; its construction proved to be remarkably homo- 
geneous and its thickness continued to be about 3.25 m. A massive 
tower of characteristic Middle Bronze oblong shape was uncovered at. 
one point. In period F, the G wall, which had suffered greatly in the 
destruction of G, was restored and widened to 3.50 m.; the construction 
is markedly inferior. A number of G and F houses, mostly in a very bad 
state of preservation, were cleared. Characteristic of period G were 
houses with a large court, in the middle of which were one or more round 
constructions of stones and clay, probably used as hearths. The house 
belonging to the court excavated in 1930 was entirely cleared, but nothing 
was found in it except scraps of pottery, though all the earth was sifted. 
Clay and wood were employed more than stone and brick in the building 
of private houses of this age. A feature of period G was the great number 
of silos, nearly all oval in horizontal section, hewn in the hamra and soft 
limestone rock. The pottery of G-F proved to be more homogeneous 
than supposed in the third campaign, and the difference between H and 
G is much sharper than then believed. A characteristic form of carinated 
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vase, generally delicate in form and execution, and with very distinctive 
slip and burnishing, which can rarely be confused with that of periods 
E-D, appears first in stratum G, and may be dated to the eighteenth cen- 
tury B. c.—perhaps also to the nineteenth. Some very interesting painted 
pottery of G-F was also discovered. To our great disappointment there 
were no scarabs at all before stratum F, proving that the scarab seal had 
not yet come into ordinary use in southern Palestine. 

The most important discoveries of the fourth campaign were reserved 
for stratum EH, about which very little had been known before this year. 
Period £, contemporary with the early Hyksos Age, proved to have been 
even richer and more interesting than D, which replaced it during the 
late Hyksos Age. The distinctions which we are now able to make between 
the culture of E and D, i.e., between the earlier and the later phase of 
Hyksos domination in Palestine, are of the greatest significance to the 
historian, though some of them naturally require confirmation in other 
sites before they can be utilized. 

The most unexpected discovery in this stratum was certainly that 
of a rampart of “beaten earth,” terre pisée, in the form of a sloping glacis 








Fig. 3. Haematite seal cylinder, cir. 1700 B. c. 


with a thin retaining wall (Fig. 2:E) of the same material on the side of 
the town. Its erection was posterior to the destruction of the F city wall, 
against and above the ruins of which it was laid, and it was unquestionably 
abandoned befcre the end of period E, as shown both by the evidence of 
pottery and by the position of the latest H walls with reference to it. 
We have here, therefore, the first concrete proof of the barbarian occupa- 
tion of our town in the period of the great ‘Hyksos”’ irruption about the 
middle of the eighteenth century B. c.!_ The writer was the first to point 
out the relation of the ramparts in terre pisée to the Hyksos movement, 
and his view, though at first opposed by a number of scholars, has now 
been generally accepted, as a result of the excavations recently made by 
du Mesnil at el-Mishrifeh, ancient Qatna, by Garstang at Tell el-Qedah, 
ancient Hazor, by Petrie at Tell el-Far‘ah, ancient Sharuhen (?), and by 
Welter at Balatah, ancient Shechem. This type of fortification arose in 
the plains of Eastern Europe and Turkestan, whence it was brought into 
Western Asia in the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.c. The 
classical illustrations are the great rectangular earth ramparts of el- 
Mishrifeh in Syria and Tell el-Yahidiyeh in Egypt.? It may be added 
that our # stratum is contemporaneous with Tell el-Yahidiyeh, as shown 
by the evidence of pottery. 


! For the approximate date see Annual, Vol. XII, § 27. 
2 For previous treatments of this subject by the writer, see Jour, Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. II, pp. 122 ff.; Jour 


Soc. Or. Res., Vol. X, pp. 245 ff.; Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Vol. VI, p. 219. Cf. Olmstead, History of 
Palestine and Syria, pp. 115 
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Period £ lasted a fairly long time. In a number of places we found 
silos containing only E pottery, which were later filled, and over which 
vere built house walls of the same period. In one place we found no 
fewer than three successive floor levels in a meter and a half of débris, all 
belonging to stratum E. We are, therefore, probably justified in assigning 
2 duration of over a century to this period. In view of the extremely 
disturbed condition of the country in this age, the normal life of a town 
‘an hardly have been longer than a generation or two, as is certainly true 
of Gand F. We do not know yet whether the massive stone revetment, 
resembling that of the “red city” of Jericho, was built during E or D, 
but it was presumably during the former period, since the rampart of 














Fig. 4. Scarabs of stratum E: in center is scarab of Yqb. 
Natural size. 


beaten earth can hardly have proved a satisfactory defense for long. 
It is, at all events, to the latter part of the history of H that we must 
ascribe the rich inventory of several houses in the excavated area. 

The most remarkable object discovered in a clear E context was a 
small hematite seal cylinder, of exquisite execution. The beauty of 
execution and the extraordinary mixture of Egyptian and Asiatic motives, 
of hieroglyphs and cuneiform characters, show that our cylinder is of 
Syrian provenience, and was presumably made in Pheenicia. Unhappily, 
all the characters are meaningless, i.e., they were copied from other cylin- 
ders for purely decorative purpose. To the right of the figure with a 
tiara or helmet are the hieroglyphs Y-h-s-t; the form of the reed-leaves 
is the same as in the inscriptions of the princes of Byblus from the end of 
the nineteenth century s.c. Around the bareheaded figure are six 
awkwardly rendered cuneiform characters, two of which, to the lower 
right of this figure, evidently meant originally ‘‘god Nabi.’”’ The cunei- 
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form reflects the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, as does also the 
position of the figures and the tiny baboon between them. Baboon, 
gazeile, and heron, all between the standing figures, are remarkably well 
done, with unusual purity and economy of line. To the right of the figures 
are two columns of decoration, the first containing symmetrically arranged 
lily heads, the second containing ornamental hieroglyphs, the Qeb (or s7) 
goose and two Horus falcons. On the left of the figures are the ubiquitous 
‘ankh signs, which became one of the commonest motives on Syrian and 
North Mesopotamian seal cylinders of the Late Bronze Age. In several 
respects our cylinder reminds one of the Atanakh-ili cylinder, discovered 
by Sellin at Taanach; the latter is somewhat earlier, but also considerably 
cruder in execution. Our cylinder is dated by the context to the seven- 
teenth century (or earlier), and may be considered as an example of the 
best Syrian glyptic art during the age of the great Hyksos Empire. The 
Atanakh-ili cylinder is in any case pre-Hyksos, and probably goes back 
to the nineteenth or twentieth century B. c. 

















Fig. 5. Scarab of stratum E, representing griffin. 
17th century. Natural size. 


Next in interest to the cylinder are the scarabs, some six of which 
could be dated with certainty to stratum EH, being found in house ruins 
of that period. Of the twenty scarabs found this year, half probably 
belong to stratum EF, while most of the remainder belong certainly or 
probably to period D. Two of the F scarabs deserve mention here. 
One is a beautifully carved steatite piece, in a silver mounting; on it is 
represented an Egyptian griffin with a bird’s head and wings, surrounded 
by meaningless hieroglyphs of the “‘Hyksos’” type. Our scarab provides 
additional evidence that the griffin represented on the battle-ax of 
Amosis I is of Egyptian and not Cretan origin, as supposed by some 
scholars. The second scarab bears the carelessly executed inscription, 
“Son of Ré‘, Yqb, given life.’ Many scarabs of Yqb (sometimes called 
Yqb-mw) are known, nearly all, like ours, imitations of his genuine scarabs. 
The relation, if any, between the Hyksos king Y‘gb-hr (“The god Hr 
watches over’’) and our Yqb is obscure, and it is quite possible that Yqb 
is a glyptie corruption of the correct Y‘gb, Heb. Jacob. In any case, the 
provenience of this scarab in our site provides new evidence for the view 
that the Hyksos princes bearing Hebrew or other Semitic names antedate 
the rulers of the Khayan and Apophis group. 

The pottery, alabastra, and faiences found in the / stratum are 
exceptionally fine. The pottery is all characteristic MB II ware, consist- 
ing largely of beautifully carinated and burnished vases, frequently with 
trumpet foot. The principal difference between E and D consists in the 
deterioration of form and the great decrease in the amount of burnishing. 
Some imported vases of D are, however, just as fine as the pottery of L. 
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Piriform (Tell el-Yahidiyah) juglets of the best type are numerous in £, 
but become both rare and decadent in form during D. 

One of the most interesting points of contrast between HF and D is 
that the usual type of house in the former seems to have been a modified 
megaron, with three wooden posts, resting on stone stylobates, employed 
to support the roof of the main room, while in the next period an open 
court replaced the megaron. So far at least three houses of the megaron 
type have been cleared in stratum E, while several houses of the court 
type are known from D; in one case the same house walls were employed, 
but the megaron was turned into a court. Since the megaron (Andrae’s 
Herdhaus) was a northern type, whereas the court (Andrae’s Hofhaus) 
belonged in the south, it would appear that there was a stream of influence 
from the north (Syria and Northern Mesopotamia), which brought new 
types of house construction as well as of pottery. Whether this southern 
movement of culture had anything to do with the Hyksos must remain 
obseure for the present. 








er 








Fig. 6. Burnished vases from stratum EZ. 


Stratum D yielded comparatively little of interest this year, to our 
great disappointment. However, on excavating below the floor level of 
the D palace where we had previously found the stele of the serpent- 
goddess and the Egyptian playing pieces, we made some small discoveries 
of importance, notably three fluted gold beads and two pieces of carved 
bone inlay. The latter are decorated with representations of running 
fawns which are not without artistic merit, and are very interesting as 
examples of the little-known art of Syria and Palestine in the seventeenth 
century B.c. Though these objects were found below the flocr level of 
the D palace, they almost certainly belong to stratum D, since we were 
able to show that the palace has two phases of construction, with slight 
modifications of plan, accompanied by a slight rise of the floor level. 
The £ constructions through which the foundation walls of the palace 
had been sunk have a considerably lower floor level. 

The pottery, scarabs, and other objects of D were all characteristic 
of the late Middle Bronze, and parallel to similar material from tombs 
of the late Second Intermediate in Egypt. The shift took place in Egypt 
between the reign of Amenophis I and that cf Tuthmosis III, i.e., between 
1550 and 1450, so that we cannot, in any case, go below the end of the 
sixteenth century for the close of period D. 

Period C yielded little but broken pottery and stone foundations. 
We had supposed, at the end of the 1930 campaign, that our C stratum 
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was almost entirely cleared. This year we foind that a great deal of C 
débris—nearly twe meters in a few places—remained. . While this débris 
was singularly unproductive, for the most part, we were able to determine 
the ceramic character of period C;, below the burned level which often 
separated it from C2, much more clearly than hitherto. C, is practically 
identical in its pottery types with C.; the number of transitional forms 
between D and C2 is much smaller than we had supposed. Only in the 
native painted pottery, which is almost as abundant in C; as in C2, could 
a certain development within C be clearly traced. Many hundreds of 
sherds of base-ring ware and of wishbone-handled bowls were found, 
belonging to both phases of C. Half a dozen Mycenzan sherds, all but 





Fig. 7. Megaron-house of stratum F, with later construction of E and D. In the foreground is a 
narrow street. The stylobates are marked with crosses. 


one very small, and none datable to Ci, contrasted sharply with the large 
number found in the upper levels of stratum C in 1930. There is, accord- 
ingly, no reason to change our previous view that the break between (C, 
and (C2 is to be dated befere 1380 B. c. (the end of the reign of Amenophis 
III, a scarab of whose, in its copper setting, was found in (>). As is well 
known, the wholesale importation of Augean pottery into Egypt began in 
the reign of Amenophis III, but a certain lag (hardly over a generation, 
at that period) may be admitted for Palestine. The most interesting 
object from this stratum was the missing forepaw of the stone lion found 
last season. 

No new light at all was shed on period B, the age of the first Israelite 
occupation. Happily, however, this period emerges so clearly, with its 
three phases, from the 1928 and 1930 campaigns, that we have no right 
to feel disappointment. 

Stratum A was excavated over a considerable area in the northwest 
quadrant, near the West Gate. Our most important discovery was made, 
however, in excavating below the topmost floor level of the West Tower, 
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north of the gate. In 1926 we had cleared the West Tower down to floor 
level, without suspecting the existence of earlier phases of the tower. 
On digging down to bedrock, we found increasingly convincing evidence 
that there had been a number of successive phases of its history, which 
we called alpha, beta, gamma, delta, and epsilon, the fifth phase being 
least clearly defined. Latest in date was alpha, which was destroyed by 
the Chaldeans. It is interesting to note that two new weights were added 
this year to the number of standard limestone weights found in and around 
the tower, illustrating its character as administrative center. Alpha was 
preceded by a phase beta, well planned, and of uniform construction, also 
belonging to the last century of the Jewish monarchy. Phase gamma 











Fig. 8. Carved bone inlay from stratum D, cir. 1600 B. c. 


was dated by a stone-lined pit, destroyed to below the foundation level 
of beta, and full of whole and broken pieces of pottery. All the vases, 
mostly ring-burnished bowls, belong to the fully developed second phase 
of A, which began in the eighth century. A date in the seventh century 
would, therefore, be most satisfactory, though the end of the eighth century 
is possible. The most interesting piece was a fragment of a beautifully 
painted Pheenician jug, with finely levigated paste and varnished surface, 
decorated with concentric rings and panels, one of which contained a 
superbly executed bull. So far only a few sherds of this ware have been 
found (outside of Phoenicia and Cyprus), at Samaria and at Kir of Moab 
(modern Kerak), ete. Phase delta is dated by sherds to the ninth century 
B. C. (phase A;); epsilon cannot be dated at all. The tower was originally 
built across the line of the old Iron Age city wall, the foundations of which, 
with fragments of sloping revetment, were discovered between the founda- 
tion walls of the tower. The date of its original construction, phase 
epsilon(?), is presumably the tenth century, though the ninth century is 
not excluded. The West Gate itself formed part of the tower, construc- 
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tionally speaking, and four of the phases of the latter could be distinguished 
in its masonry. 

If we endeavor to interpret the history of the tower in terms of the 
political history of Judah, we are naturally unable to go far beyond sug- 
gestions. The tower has yielded us the first clear proof that the fortifi- 
cations of the city were destroyed more than once during period A. It is 
particularly interesting to note that gate and tower suffered so severely, 
while no traces cf any general destruction within the city have been dis- 
covered in stratum A. This fact evidently agrees remarkably with the 
statements of Sennacherib regarding his conquest of Judah in 701 B. c. 
As Dougherty has recently pointed out, the Assyrian records stress the 














Fig. 9. Scarabs of stratum D. Natural size. 


use of siege engines in destroying the fortifications of the Jewish towns. 
Sennacherib, however, did not carry the people into captivity, but merely 
“counted them” as subjects; i.e., they were left in their towns, which may 
have been sacked, but which were not burned, as was invariably true when 
towns were destroyed. The Assyrian refrains from employing the inva- 
riable formula for describing such destruction.! It is naturally impossible 
to suppose that Tell Beit Mirsim escaped capture by the Assyrian army 
which laid siege to Lachish, only a few miles to the north (Tell ed-Duweir). 
The evidence suggests that tower gamma was destroyed by Sennacherib, 
in which case the pottery cache would date from the last years of the 
eighth century. 

To our surprise, the hitherto enigmatic ‘‘Bronze Age’”’ wall south of 
the West Gate proved on closer inspection to be the usual Iron Age wall 
and casemates. The latter had been filled with stones, so that it was 


1See Dougherty, Jour. Bib. Lit., Vol. XLIX, p. 160 ff. 
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difficult to find the partition walls. It may be added in this connection 
that soundings made on the northern edge of the tell showed the existence 
there of identical Iron Age wall and casemates, which thus extended entirely 
around the town. 

Numerous houses of the A stratum were cleared, and something more 
was learned of the network of streets and alleys in the northwest. A fine 
building near the West Gate proved to be an clive press, with installations 
for several presses. The niches in the wall where the ends of the beams 
were fastened, vats and basins, and massive stone weights, were all found 
in place. Incidentally, the discovery of massive perforated stones demon- 
strated that the similar stones discovered in and near dye plants must 














Fig. 10. Part of the West Tower, showing phases a, 8, and y, with the broken revetment of period B 
(lower right). 


have served as weights for the purpose of pressing out the dye from the 
cloth. 

We found the usual Astarte figures of the dea nutrix type, cosmetic 
palettes, etc.; we may mention a very perfect specimen of the dea nutrix 
(pillar type) as well as a perfect bronze fibula, of exceptionally fine execu- 
tion. The most important small object was a nearly complete steatite 
incense bowl (censer), the two fragments of which were found in EJ II 
débris some distance apart and in different weeks. Thanks to a recent 
publication by the distinguished Polish archeologist, Stefan Przeworski,' 
we are able to explain this otherwise enigmatic object as the bowl of an 
incense pipe. The pipe end of our object was inserted into a long pipe, 
probably of wood, as in the Egyptian prototypes, through which the person 
who burned the incense blew air gently into the bowl.'! The latter is always 
made of steatite, which is refractory to heat. As in several of the Syrian 
examples collected by Przeworski, the basin is represented as the extended 


1 Syria, Vol. XI, p. 133 ff. 
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lower jaw of a lion, whose projecting lower teeth (incisors) appear in 
relief in the basin. The hollow eye sockets were originally inlaid. The 
back of the basin is covered with an intricate decoration in relief, consist- 
ing mainly of volutes alternating with inverted volutes. The volutes are 
proto-lonic in type. This type of decoration is most closely related to 
the Phoenician ornament feund in capitals of columns and pilasters, ete., 
from the archaic period in Cyprus (eighth-sixth centuries B. c.). Curiously 
enough it also appears on the back of several of the censers described by 
Przeworski, though not in as elaborate a form as in our example, which, 
though broken, is decidedly the finest one so far known. His date for 
these objects, between the twelfth and the ninth century, though the 
same as our first independent guess, is probably too high. Unhappily we 
cannot determine the exact age from the stratification in this case. The 
most probable date seems now to be the eighth century, with a date in 
the seventh not excluded. This type of censer seems to be called kaf 
(plur. kappét) in the Bible, as we shall try to show in a forthcoming article. 





| 








Fig. 11. Steatite incense bowl, about 700 B. c. 


It will be recalled that the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim was orig- 
inally undertaken because of the writer’s identification of the site with 
biblical Debir or Kiriath-sepher. This identification has not yet been 
conclusively demonstrated; for a recapitulation of the evidence see The 
Archeology of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 77-81. This summer we obtained 
permission from the Department of Antiquities to make soundings at 
Zaheriyeh (“Dahariya’’), a large village on the main road from Hebron 
to Beersheba. The soundings were carried out in the second week of 
August, under the supervision of our Palestinian foreman, Odeh Jirius, who 

yas extremely successful, both in negotiating with the natives and in organ- 
izing the work. Since virgin rock is exposed in many places in the modern 
village, we sank thirteen pits around its periphery, some being nearer 
the center, others farther from it. No suitable place for a sounding was 
neglected. The pits varied from four meters to less than half a meter in 
depth, and yielded no remains of ancient walls or undisturbed stratifica- 
tion. Most of them, including some of the deepest, contained only Arabic 
pottery of late Mamlik and Turkish date, all pcsterior to the thirteenth 
century. This indicates the correctness of the local tradition which 
derives the name of the town, in strict accord with linguistic usage, from 
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the name of the Mamltik sultan, al-Mé4lik az-Zahir Baybars (a. p. 1260- 
1277), known for his great building activity in Palestine. In most of the 
pits Byzantine pottery was found, generally below the Arabic. In about 
half of them earlier sherds were found, generally not more than a few 
pieces, in the mixed débris next to the rock. There was a little Roman 
pottery, as was to be expected, since there is a fine Roman building, now 
ealled the hisn, in the northwestern part of the village. Early Iron II, 
mostly of the ninth century B. c., was represented by the contents of one 
Israelite tomb which we excavated, by one perfume juglet found in a pit, 
by a number of vases seen in the possession of natives, and by a few scat- 
tered sherds discovered at the bottom of some half of the pits. No HI 
I or LB was discovered. Early Bronze (including MB J) occurred at the 
bottom of two pits. The soundings thus prove conclusively that Zaheriyeh 
is not the site of a Late Canaanite fortified town, though there was a small 
settlement there in the period of the Jewish monarchy. 

In closing this brief report, we wish to express our indebtedness to 
the officials of the Palestine Government and to the scholars who have 
assisted us in numerous ways. To the Department of Antiquities we are 
under peculiar obligation; we wish to thank the Director, Mr. Richmond, 
the Chief Inspector, Mr. Hamilton, the Keeper of the Museum, Mr. Iliffe, 
and the Librarian, Dr. Mayer, for their help and their interest. The 
American School in Jerusalem, which the writer has the honor to represent, 
has again proved its great value as a focus and a base. We wish par- 
ticularly to thank the successive directors, Professors Burrows and Glueck, 
for their innumerable courtesies. We have already had occasion to 
emphasize our unusual obligation to Dr. Fisher, professor of archeology 
in the Schools. The district officer of Hebron, Mr. Abdallah Kardus, 
not only helped us by his continued good will, but also paid a special visit 
to our excavation. Pére Vincent, Mr. Rowe, Dr. Sukenik, and Dr. 
Maisler all visited our excavation and assisted us in various ways; our 
obligation to Pére Vincent and Mr. Rowe for information and suggestions 
is particularly great. 

We hope, Deo volente, to continue our work at this important arche- 
ological site with a fifth campaign, in which we shall devote special 
attention to the problem of the fortifications, which prove to have had a 
much more complex history than we had supposed hitherto. 


THE JOINT EXCAVATION AT TEPE GAWRA 
JANUARY AND JUNE REPORTS BY PROFESSOR SPEISER 


To the President of the Dropsie College 
and the Directors of 

The American School in Baghdad and 
The University Museum, 

University of Pennsylvania. 


January 2, 1932 


GENTLEMEN: 

The excavator of Tepe Gawra must be always prepared for surprises. 
It was surprising to find that the oldest mound in the neighborhood, and 
for that matter one of the very oldest in Iraq, was also the highest in 
sight. It was most unusual to discover in the lower strata of Gawra 
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nearly all the types of painted pottery of the prehistoric period, which 
is scattered over the wide area that extends from Asia Minor all the way 
to China. It was entirely unexpected that the bronzes and the cylinder 
seals of the sixth stratum of Gawra should represent a curious and ingen- 
ious blending of the culture of the South with the peculiar background of 
the North, a cross between the civilizations at the head of the Persian 
Gulf and of Transcaucasia. And now comes the altogether unlooked for 
discovery of a fairly complete prehistoric town, no doubt the oldest known 
settlement that has yet yielded a compact and intricate town plan. I am 
referring to the eighth stratum of Gawra. 

The claim that Gawra 8 represents the most ancient city hitherto 
uncovered can be substantiated without much difficulty. To begin with, 
Gawra 6 corresponds in date to the Royal Tombs at Ur. This conclu- 
sion, which was based on the study of the cylinder seals and the bronzes, 
was recently confirmed by a distinguished visitor who had served for six 
years as the chief assistant of the staff at Ur. The eighth stratum of 
Gawra is about five meters deeper than the sixth, and is separated from 
it by an intermediate layer. Moreover, the civilizations of the two periods 
in question are so markedly and unmistakably different from each other 
that we should have to place Gawra 6 about five hundred years later 
than 8 even if the clear stratigraphical evidence that makes the relative 
dating certain were unavailable. Thus Gawra 8 must be placed half 
a millennium ahead of the oldest Sumerian remains; i.e., approximately 
in the middle of the fourth millennium. There may be individual build- 
ings known to the excavators of ancient sites, for which a similarly early 
date could be argued with an adequate show of reason. But for a complete 
town of that remote period there seems to be no parallel. The amazing 
and extensive remains of Mohenjo-Daro, in northern India, are of consid- 
erably later date, as is evident from the local seals, which occur also in 
early Sumerian levels. 

A complete description of the architectural remains of Gawra 8 
would be beyond the scope of the present account. A brief survey will 
suffice for the time being. The Shrine was excavated in part in the autumn 
of 1927. Adjoining it on the north is a series of well-placed rooms, some 
of them paved with bitumen and probably used as baths. At the north- 
west corner begins another complex of rooms running south and separated 
frem the previously described section by a narrow street that runs north 
and south through the length of the mound. A further group of rooms 
forms the third side of a large rectangle, obviously the central square 
of the place. Upon it open all the rooms hitherto described. 

South of the square the houses are more compact, with just enough 
room between them for the inevitable narrow streets. Their plans do not 
follow any stereotyped pattern, each dwelling being strictly individual. 
To concentrate on a few of them, one of the houses faces east and is well 
balanced in its construction. The principal room is a long rectangle 
extending north and south, with the main entrances facing east, while the 
western wall is, for very good reasons, unbroken. The eastern entrances 
lead to two smaller symmetrical rooms, which are separated by a doorless 
chamber that reminds one of a modern Oriental liwén. To the north are 
two adjacent chambers which are also connected with the main room. 
Somewhat similar plans characterize the houses on the southern edge of 
the mound. Toward the center, however, the arrangement is quite 
different. Here the houses are grouped around a central courtyard paved 
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with hard-packed pebbles. In the southwest corner of the courtyard is to 
be found a large pottery receptacle, sunk in the ground with the mouth 
level with the floor, employed apparently as a water container. The court- 
yard connects with streets on the eastern and western sides, and with 
houses to the north and to the south. The northern house is especially 
interesting. Its level being lower than that of the court, there is a ramp 
that leads down into the house, flanked by fine clay balustrades. The 
rooms of this house still stand more than four meters high, in spite of the 
seven strata that rose over it in course of time. One of the rooms has a 
water container similar to the one in the court. The two rooms that lie to 
the east and to the west of the ramp are perhaps the most noteworthy 
ones. Their southern walls, which face the courtyard, contain on the 
outside remarkable double-recessed niches, each with a little window in the 
center. To the north the house connects with the square. 

Mention must also be made of a long row of small rooms on the 
western edge of the mound. They were obviously part of the bazaar 
which supplied the needs not only of the citizens who occupied the top of 
the mound, but no doubt also of the less prominent townsmen whose 
homes must be supposed to have been clustered at the foot. 

That the architectural features of Gawra 8 are uncommonly interest- 
ing has been indicated above. The niches and windows have been singled 
out for a brief description. But the whole place abounds in details 
that are sure to gladden the heart of the student who is interested 
in the history of architecture. Recessed walls and offsets crop up in the 
least expected places. The people were evidently intent upon houses 
that were more than merely comfortable: they had their own ideas of 
beauty and no pains were spared to introduce it into everyday life. And, 
to cap the climax, our prehistoric Gawrans knew the arch and employed 
it in their buildings. The method of construction is at once striking and 
ingenious; the details, however, must be reserved for a fuller account. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the importance of the town 
that has just been outlined. Here we get for the first time an excellent 
idea of the plan of a prominent town that dates from the middle of the 
fourth millennium. But it is the rich architectural detail, whose high 
antiquity is in some instances now attested for the first time, that is 
certain to have the greatest value for the histcry of architecture. 

The finds of the eighth stratum supplement admirably the information 
that can be deduced from architectural data. As is natural in a neolithic 
settlement, there is a considerable number of flint and obsidian implements. 
The latter are as a rule extraordinarily fine specimens of their respective 
types. The knife and razor blades appear in a large variety of sizes; by 
the side of small and delicate pieces there is, e.g., a particularly good 
single-cut blade 208 mm. in length, one of the largest pieces of its kind. 
Then there is an obsidian core, slightly larger than a similar specimen 
of flint. 

To pass on to the weapons, we have an excellent collection of flint 
arrowheads, about one hundred in number. The mace-heads are usually 
of basalt; they are round in shape, except for a remarkable piece with 
flat sides and trapezoidal inform. There is also an unusually large number 
of sling-stones, mostly of terra cotta, but occasionally of alabaster; one 
room alone yielded a basketful of these objects. 

Plentiful is the pottery of the period. The predominant shape is a 
globular pot with splaying rim; common are also wide and shallow dishes. 
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The most frequent color is dark grey, but there are also specimens in buff, 
and red slip was found on several occasions. Two- and even three-mouthed 
pots have been uncovered, and spoons of reddish ware with long handles 
have also come to light. One of the smaller pots has around the shoulder 
a row of triangles filled with cross-hatchings in red paint. The stratum 
yielded also the usual supply of terra cotta figurines, chariots, whorls, 
and loom-weights. Worthy of notice are also pottery smoothers of which 
a number of specimens have been found, mostly in terra cotta, but some- 
times also in stone. 

Several thousand beads were collected from two or three rooms, 
mostly of stone and burned shell. Greatest in value, however, are the 
seal impressions and the seals of the period. The former are round in 
shape, the motives being either a pair of deer with their antlers interlocked, 
or else an animal with a smaller one on top. The seals themselves are 
naturally far more interesting. One beautiful specimen of steatite repre- 
sents two ibexes incised on one side, and a similar one in relief on the other. 
Like the other seals of the period, this one is rectangular in shape and 
belongs to the stamp class. Another specimen of burnt bone represents 
a finely engraved deer. Though similar in technique, it does not compare 
in its historical significance with a large piece whose dimensions are 65 by 
45 by 10 mm. The material is ivory, backed by shell. The incision is 
unusually deep so that we may really describe the object as a small carved 
plaque. In an even, transversely incised frame one motive is repeated 


twice but reversed. The representation is of a deer attacked by a bird 
of prey, the animal turning its head toward its tormentor. The outstand- 
ing importance of this piece is due to the fact that that same motive 
becomes prominent in Scythian art and with variations is carried over 


into our own era. Professor Rostovtzeff has argued a very remote 
antiquity for this type of design. His view is at present unexpectedly 
and brilliantly confirmed, lending strong support to his central theory 
concerning animal art in Asia. 

As is to be expected, the greatest care has been given to the plans 
and photographs of the buildings. Thanks to the high-minded codéper- 
ation of the British Royal Air Force, a number of air photographs has also 
been obtained. Gawra 8 is now ready for removal, to make room for 
the underlying level. And whatever this latter may yield, the conclusion 
is amply justified that, what with the results already accomplished 
and the succession of prehistoric pottery still to be studied, Gawra is a 
most remarkable and surprising place. 


JUNE 6, 1932 


On March 15, 1932, another season of excavations at Tepe Gawra 
was brought to a close. During February [in January excavations at 
Gawra were suspended, owing to Ramadhan] we worked with an average 
daily force of two hundred men. In March we confined ourselves only 
to those tasks that could not be left over for a later season, if a final publi- 
cation of the first eight strata of Gawra was to be prepared in course of 
the summer of 1932. For this work we employed a gang of fifty men. 

When the discovery of Gawra 8 was reported early in January it 
was our belief that under the remarkable remains of the level under dis- 
cussion we should find a new and independent stratum. Such at least 
had been our experience with the upper layers. However, precedent is 
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of little account with Gawra 8. Just as many of the architectural features 
of the period were startling and unexpected, even so was the relation of 
the stratum to the deposits directly underneath. To begin with, the 
northern and central sections of the site went down deeper than the 
southwestern ones. After all the necessary work on them had been com- 
pleted, the buildings of the southwest corner were cleared and the under- 
lying walls were traced until a new complex of rooms gradually emerged 
from under the débris. Now these lower structures turned out to be con- 
temporaneous with the eastern and northern shrines which we had assigned 
to Gawra 8. In other words, one section of the site remained unchanged 
while radical transformations were taking place in another part, where 
whole buildings were being leveled and filled in, and entirely new ones 
put up on top. Necessarily, we came to modify our views concerning the 
character of Gawra 8; the stratum comprised not one but three chrono- 
logically distinct periods, which we subnamed a, b, and c, in the order of 
their antiquity. Some of the structures retained their identity through- 
out the three phases, thus testifying to the essential unity of the stratum 
in a cultural sense. Others were partially altered in b, while still others 
were covered up completely in c, to make room for new buildings, in accord- 
ance with the changing tastes and requirements of the times. The intimate 
interrelationship of the three substrata gives us, of course, a better insight 
into the middle part of the fourth millennium, from which they date, than 
could be obtained from three entirely independent successive strata of the 
same age. The subject is of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
a characterization of each of the three substrata. 

Stratum 8a starts out with those architectural refinements that were 
to furnish such a delightful surprise in 8c, where they were first encountered. 
The outside walls are relieved by symmetrically spaced double-recessed 
niches, in which are set rectangular windows wherever a front wall is 
concerned. In each case the main entrance, invariably in the center of 
the building, is emphasized by a liwdn, or three-walled antechamber. 
Some of the liwdns were vaulted, an accomplishment made possible by 
the knowledge of the true arch. The building material was principally 
sun-dried brick, in two sizes: one 11 cm. by 22 cm. by 44 em., and the other 
11 em. by 11 cm. by 44 em., the half-bricks being used for transverse 
bonding. 

The alterations and the rebuilding activities of 8b and 8c obscured to 
a certain extent the group plan of the earliest substratum; but the plan 
of the principal structures was recovered without the slightest difficulty. 
The northern shrine, which was mentioned in a previous report, was built 
by the original settlers of Gawra 8. To the east stood another shrine 
separated from the former by a spacious courtyard. Both shrines had 
podia of cement-like plaster, each built over a foundation consisting of 
two courses of bricks. The podia may have been used as altars, but it 
is more likely that they were meant to support the statues of deities. 

Facing each other across the smaller courtyard stood two other build- 
ings which may be called Central and Southern respectively. The Central 
one survived, though not without considerable alterations, through all 
three phases of Gawra 8; the Southern structure, on the other hand, was 
replaced in 8c by an entirely heterogeneous group of rooms. The character 
of this second pair is not altogether easy to determine. The ornamenta- 
tion of the outside walls is just as elaborate as on the shrines. However, 
the podia are missing, and there are here no rooms that could be obviously 
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designated as cellas. Moreover, whereas the shrines were preserved 
comparatively intact throughout Gawra 8, the Central building was 
altered in course of time and the Southern one was built over, the original 
architecture being entirely ignored. These facts would argue against the 
assumption that in this case, too, we have a pair of shrines. 

In passing, a brief description must be given of the plan of the South- 
ern building, since it is a gem of architectural design. The usual entrance 
l'wan takes us into the main room, which communicates with four long 
and narrow chambers, two on each side. The four interior doors balance 
each other. Three niches decorate each of the long walls on the exterior, 
and the entrance side and the back wall have each two niches. The 
effect of strict symmetry in design and decoration is exquisite. 

The other architectural remains of this period are too incomplete to 
yield a comprehensive picture. What is available, however, is sufficient 
to characterize Gawra 8a as an acropolis, or religious center, with occa- 
sional secular or administrative buildings. Open spaces were amply 
provided and the general plan of the settlement gives a feeling of comfort 
and ease. Planning, as well as construction, shows faultless taste and 
astounding architectural ability. 

That these high standards were not maintained by the next genera- 
tion is regrettable, though not unexpected. Gawra 8b shows a marked 
esthetic decline, going parallel, it would seem, with a brisker pace of life. 
The fame of the shrines had evidently spread and with it had come 
increased wealth for the settlement. Soon the site is literally overrun; 
gone are the gardens and the courtyards, and in their places are built 
crowded and unattractive houses. An ungainly structure is put up in 
front of the Southern building, whose beautifully decorated outside walls 
are now used as the interior walls of the adjacent houses. Only the 
shrines escape unscathed. 

With 8c the inevitable reaction sets in. Through overexpansion the 
religious character of the site had doubtless been pushed into the back- 
ground. Drastic remedies are now required. The southern side, where 
the greatest damage had been done, was torn down to within a few feet 
from the ground. The rest was filled in, and on the elevation thus achieved 
rises an entirely new quarter of the town. The new houses are smaller, 
but well designed; communication is facilitated by means of streets that 
cross one another at right angles. Since the central section remained 
unchanged while the southern part had risen considerably, a ramp now 
connects the two parts. The general effect is pleasing on the whole, but 
the ease and the simplicity of the first period have not been recaptured. 

In point of fact, the community of 8c seems to have realized that 
greater rigors were in store for them, instead of the peaceful days of a past 
generation. They were apprehensive of attacks from without. As a 
result, the storage rooms adjoining the Central building were turned into 
a citadel and equipped with all manner of weapons. On the eastern side 
a capacious reservoir was dug, 2.80 m. in diameter and nearly 30 m. deep. 
Water might be plentiful at the foot of the mound, but that source of 
supply was cut off in times of siege. 

This is, in the broadest outlines, the story of the three phases of 
Gawra 8; a prehistoric saga of three generations expressed in architecture 
and in antiquities. The end came soon enough indeed. Before long the 
settlement was buried under a deep layer of ashes, destroyed very likely 
by the same enemy against whom all those preparations had been made. 
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A neolithic community was, of course, no match for bronze-using invaders 
who had the wealth and the resources of Gawra 6. Prehistory gave way 
to history. But against the background of five millennia, after the ruins 
of both levels had been sifted and studied, Gawra 8 comes back into its 
own, having proved the superior of the stratum that supplanted it, both 
in architectural ability and in a higher developed sense of the esthetic. 

Most of the objects from the eighth stratum were described in the 
preceding report. At present I shall confine myself to the mention of 
two further groups of remains. One consists of impressions of stamp 
seals upon clay. Many dozens of such impressions have been recovered, 
mostly from 8a and 8b. Their designs consist almost invariably of animal 
motives, a discussion of which must be reserved for a forthcoming publi- 
cation. One impression, however, is worthy of special attention. The 
principal figures in this case are human. There are two of them, a bearded 
nude male in front, followed by an unclad woman, whose outstretched arm 
rests on the back of her companion. They are pictured as walking, with 
bodies bent; the whole composition gives the impression of weariness and 
dejection. Behind them and overhead rises the figure of a serpent. 
Involuntarily the story of Adam and Eve comes to mind. It is not a 
question of a parallel to the biblical narrative. For one, the discrepancy 
in age is too great, the seal antedating, by at least two thousand years, 
the earliest portions of the Bible. What is sure is the fact that composi- 
tions of this type reproduce as a rule mythological scenes. The Gawra 
seal evidently rests on some story the burden of which is the doleful 
result of the association between two human beings and a serpent. That 
such a story was known, and graphically portrayed, in the first half of the 
fourth millennium, is of more than passing interest and significance. 

The other group of objects comes from infant burials. These graves 
were found in the southeastern section cf the mound, and they date 
apparently from 8b. The bodies were either placed in jars or else buried 
loose in the soil with only a stone covering to mark the place. With the 
burials were found thousands of beads and a number of gold ornaments, 
such as pendants and miniature buckles. 

The ninth stratum has now been reached at Gawra. We know from 
our trial trenches that all the underlying deposits, down to virgin soil, 
contain prehistoric painted pottery. The clear stratification of Gawra, 
and the number of strata still to be dug, furnish an unusual opportunity 
for the establishment of definite sequences of prehistoric painted types. 
Gawra has still another important contribution to make to our knowledge 


of the early history of mankind. 
EK. A. SPEISER 


THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL IN MARCH AND APRIL 


MILLAR Burrows 


Nothing worthy of note disturbed the even tenor of our class work 
until it came to an end on the 17th of March. Professor Hussey left at 
this time, having planned a long journey in countries farther east, which 
she was anxious to reach before the weather became too hot. The rest 
of March was left as a recess before the longer spring trips, though one 
short trip was taken during the recess and the first of the longer ones 
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began before the month was over. With our return from a tour through 
Syria the school year ended on April 17. After that there is nothing to 
record except our little excavation in the garden. 

Our enjoyment of the closing weeks of the school year was enhanced 
by the presence of several visiting scholars. As noted in my last report, 
two Honorary Lecturers had arrived early in February. Prcfessor Sitterly 
did not live at the school, but came to see us several times and went to 
Petra with Professor Hussey and Mr. Havermale. Dean Powell stayed 
with us for several weeks and accompanied us on all the school trips 
while he was here. Early in March, Professor J. W. Bailey of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Berkeley, California, and later in the month 
Professor M. 8. Enslin of Crozer Seminary, and Professor and Mrs. William 
Scott of Randolph-Macon College joined our group. Professor and 
Mrs. Georges Sarton of Harvard University, who had been spending the 
winter at the American University of Beirut, stayed at the school for a 
while and went with us to Petra. Professor and Mrs. Harvey Branscomb 
of Duke University also made the school their headquarters while in 
Palestine, but unfortunately they came when most of us were up in Syria, 
so that we did not see as much of them as we should have liked. Our 
absence on the same trip prevented us from seeing Mr. Theodore McCown 
and Mr. H. L. Movius when they came here before beginning their notably 
successful excavation in the Wadi el-Mugharah. 

During the first half of March there was time for two more of the 
weekly trips which we had been taking all the year. March 5, the 
members of the school drove down the Jaffa road to Ramleh and thence 
northward past Lydda. Near el-Muzeir‘ah we stopped to examine the 
remarkably preserved little temple—if temple it was—called Maqdm 
en-Nebi Yahya, described in the ‘Survey Memoirs.’’ Here the road took 
us north past Mejdel Yaba (Ebenezer, according to Albright) and to 
Ras el-‘Ain (Antipatris, and before that, according to Alt and Albright, 
Aphek). Here we picked up bits of Middle Bronze Age pottery on the 
western slope below the castle, the walls of which are still standing. The 
famous springs there are regarded as affording a possible solution for 
Jerusalem’s water problem. 

Following the course of the railroad for the most part, our way now 
led through Jiljilieh and Tul Karem to the Jewish colony of Benyamina, 
whence we turned west and rode as far as the cars could go in the sand. 
Near a small Jewish settlement we ate our lunch, then five of us plodded 
across the dunes to Caesarea, crossing the Crocodile River on the way, 
but seeing neither crocodiles nor the papyrus which is said to grow along 
this stream. Approaching the sea and traversing fields strewn with 
ancient columns and capitals, we followed a path along the moat of the 
medieval castle and around the corner to the shore. Here we examined 
the foundations of the ancient mole and later walls, from which project 
old columns like the “cannon” of Ascalon. After visiting the little 
government museum in a house on the shore, we hurried back, rejoined 
the others at the cars, and drove on to ‘Athlit, which we barely reached 
in time to see the ruins of the Templars’ castle and the Persian tombs 
before dark. The tombs have been excavated recently by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Palestine. Driving on to Haifa by dark, we spent 
the night on Mount Carmel... . 

The following week-end was devoted to a three days’ trip in Galilee. 
Our party this time numbered ten. Friday we drove directly to Mt. 
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Tabor. ... After looking at the church and the ruins on the top of 
Mt. Tabor, . . . we drove through Nazareth to Sepphoris, where we saw 
the church and theater unearthed last summer by Professor Waterman 
and Dr. Fisher. . . . 

Saturday we rode north to Tell el-Qedah (Hazor) and spent some 

time there seeing the ancient walls, the buildings on the “acropolis” exca- 
vated by Professor Garstang, the enormous camp enclosure, and the great 
mud rampart. Proceeding then to the north end of Lake Hileh, we drove 
over to a little village where we secured pieces of babir (papyrus) and 
watched the people weaving mats and building huts of it. The goal of 
he day’s travel was Banyds, which we reached after a long delay at the 
Syrian border, passing on the way Tell el-Qadi (Dan) and other interesting 
mounds, and deriving much pleasure from the fine views of Castle Belfort 
on the west and snow-capped Hermon on the east. At Banyds we visited 
the cave from which one branch of the Jordan issues, and saw the few 
and scattered remains of Caesarea Philippi, but we had spent too many 
hours on the way to have time left for the climb to the castle of Subeibeh. 
Driving back by way of Quneitrah and Jisr Banat Ya'‘qtib, we spent 
another pleasant night at TAabghah. 

Sunday morning we were shown the ruins of a church just excavated 
in the vicinity, probably the Byzantine pilgrims’ church at what was 
thought to be Bethsaida. Two hours were then spent riding on the lake. 
Before lunch we saw the remains of what seemed to be a Roman castle, 
uncovered just two days before at Khan Minyeh. In the afternoon we 
drove back to Jerusalem via Semakh and Beisan. 

During the ensuing week the Spring term came to an end, but on the 
following Monday and Tuesday a large party of Germans made a tour 
of the Dead Sea by boat, and six men from our school, with four other 
Americans, joined them. A large truck took us in the early morning 
to the upper end of the sea, where we embarked in the steel barge used 
for bringing salt from Jebel Usdum. Towed by a motor launch, we went 
first to the mouth of the Arnon River. Here we got into our bathing 
suits and waded up the beautiful gorge. The water was so low that we 
were able to go much farther than is sometimes possible. Lunch and 
dinner were eaten on the boat as we moved southward. By early moon- 
light we reached Jebel Usdum and with the help of candles and flashlights 
explored the interesting cave in that mountain of solid salt. 

The night was spent on board. Before most of the party were up 
in the morning, anchor was weighed, and about eight o’clock we landed 
below Masada. Crossing the intervening plain, all but two of us climbed 
the so-called Serpentine Trail to the tents of the German party, headed 
by Professor Schulten, which was surveying the Roman circumvallation. 
Here the party divided. One of the Americans and all the others climbed 
a near-by peak overlooking Masada; the rest of us made a direct attack 
on the stronghold by way of the mole built by the Romans when besieging 
the Jews after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. Four young and vigor- 
ous men, including two of our students, succeeded in reaching the summit. 
There they found awaiting them two American theological professors. 
Becoming separated from the party at the foot of the trail, these intrepid 
climbers had proceeded calmly to scale the eastern face of the mountain, 
a feat commonly supposed to be impossible [accomplished in 1923 by 
Dean Edwards and Mr. Cooke—W. F. A.]. On the way back to the boat 
we were served with tea at the archeologists’ camp. On reaching the 
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boat we continued northward, passing Engedi without stopping, arriving 
at the end of the sea about nine o’clock, and reaching the school before 
midnight. 

The whole week of March 28 was taken up by our expedition to Petra. 
This time there were nineteen of us, consisting of four American pro- 
fessors, two American professors’ wives, an official of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, five other people from outside who had asked to be allowed to 
go with us, the Director with his family and three guests from Beirit, 
and only one regular student from the school. Two of the other students 
had joined archeological expeditions just beginning work at that time; 
the rest had either sailed for Europe or were planning to leave during the 
week. Five cars carried us, and a sixth took the food, cooking utensils, 
cots, and blankets. From ‘Amman tc Petra our personal baggage was 
carried in a truck. The first night was spent at ‘Amman, and Petra was 
reached the second night, after a rather hurried side trip to Kerak. The 
last few miles of the journey had to be done on horseback, affording us a 
taste of the way in which the whole trip used to be made. .. . On the 
sixth day we returned to Jerusalem, visiting Jerash on the way. Even 
the fresh memory of Petra did not spoil the very different wonders of 
Jerash. One or two of the party, indeed, declared that they enjoyed 
Jerash more than Petra. 

After only two days’ rest, a much smaller group set out for Syria. Three 
members of the Petra party accompanied us as far as Beirut. Seven 
took the whole trip of thirteen days’ duration. This number included 
Dr. Walker, our Thayer Fellow, whom we picked up at Samaria, where 
he was working with Mr. Crowfoot’s expedition. Three visiting pro- 
fessors, the Director and his wife, and an American student who had 
gone with us to Petra completed the number. 

After seeing the excavation at Samaria we went on to Megiddo, since 
several members of the party had not been there... . The following 
day we drove to Safed and across to Acre. The new road through this 
part of Galilee afforded many remarkable views of the lake and the moun- 
tains. At Acre we stopped long enough to see the mosque and the recently 
excavated crypt of the crusaders’ church of St. Jean d’Acre. Some time 
was given to Tyre, to the rock-cut tombs at the site of ancient Sarepta 
(Zarephath), and to Sidon. 

The second and third nights were spent at the American University 
of Beirut, the intervening day being used to see the university museum 
and the Musée National. Friday we saw the inscriptions of many invaders 
at Dog River and visited the excavation at Jebeil (Byblos). M. Dunand 
kindly showed us not only his own very interesting finds, but also the 
fine medieval church and castle. In the afternoon we drive high up into 
the mountains to the chief remaining group of the once abundant cedars 
of Lebanon. There, at an altitude of six thousand feet, we found snow 
on the ground, adding much tc the beauty of the scene and to the thrill 
of the experience. Night overtook us long before we got down to the 
shore again and reached Tripoli, but accommodations had been arranged 
for us through the kindness of Mr. Ogden, the principal of the American 
School for Boys. 

The next day, with a brief stop at the pool of sacred fish just north of 
Tripoli, we went up the coast and back into the country to Qala‘at el-Hisn 
(Krak des Chevaliers), the best preserved of all the great crusaders’ 
castles in Syria. In more accessible regions these remarkable remains of 
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the days when knights were bold would be visited by throngs of tourists, 
but as it is few travelers see them. 

Returning to the coast, we went back also many centuries, from the 
relatively recent Middle Ages to the days of the ancient Phcenicians. 
Their impressive monuments at ‘Amrit, described by Renan, detained us 
for a while; then, as it was getting late, we stopped only a few minutes 
at the crusaders’ church of Tartiis and raced on to Ladiqiyeh, passing 
just at sunset below the imposing ruined castle of Marqab. Another 
American Missionary, Dr. R. E. Smith, had made reservations for us at 
the new hotel in Ladiqiyeh, and we reveled in the luxury of private 
bathrooms and hot shower baths. 

Ras esh-Shamrah, scene of many remarkable discoveries during the 
past few years, was our first stop the next morning. Although MM. 
Schaeffer and Chenet were expected to resume work a few days later, we 
found the place deserted. Enough results of previous campaigns remained 
exposed, however, to make the visit worth our while. The new, unfinished 
road to Antioch proved rough and sometimes muddy, but the scenery was 
magnificent. We stopped at Daphne before going into Antioch. Dr. 
Fisher, who had made reservations for us at a hotel, took us cut to see 
the Princeton Expedition’s excavation, in which some interesting dis- 
coveries had already been made. 

The following morning was used by some of the men to climb up to 
the ancient city walls. After lunch we stopped to see the antiquities at 
the serai before going on to Aleppo. A number of ruins can be seen on 
the road between Antioch and Aleppo, but by far the most interesting 
sight is the remarkably preserved old Roman road. While it is too rough 
for automobiles, we had ocular demonstration of its usefulness even now, 
for a large cavalcade was proceeding along it just as we came by. 

We reached Aleppo in time to visit the citadel before dark. The 
pension in which we stayed is a beautiful old Arab house in the Christian 
quarter. The next morning the proprietor, M. Balit, showed us the four 
cellars, one under another, in which his family had more than once taken 
refuge during times of persecution. We also made a tour of the city 
under his guidance. In the afternoon we drove to Hama, where Professor 
Ingholt showed us his excavation and most generously gave us dinner and 
breakfast at his expedition headquarters, even supplying a room for 
two of us. 

Our next day’s journey took us south to Hums and thence across the 
desert to Palmyra. The large temple, which was being cleared and 
restored by the Service des Antiquités, the principal tombs, and the 
street of columns were inspected befcre dark. Several of us rose early 
the next morning and climbed to the castle overlooking the ruined city. 
Soon after breakfast we set out for Damascus, which we reached in time 
to do a bit of sight-seeing. Shopping and further sight-seeing consumed 
the following morning. In the afternoon we drove to Baalbek and visited 
its famous temples, returning to Damascus the next day in time for lunch 
and spending another afternoon and night there. The last day’s journey 
brought us back to Jerusalem by way of Der‘ah, where we saw the curious 
system of underground rooms and passages constructed at some unknown 
time in the past, apparently for refuge in times of danger. 





THE BYZANTINE TOMBS IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
JERUSALEM SCHOOL 


MILLAR BuRROWS 


An archeological expedition in our own grounds, though on a small 
seale and of no great archzological importance, is interesting, to say the 
least. During April and May a set of Byzantine tombs was uncovered 
in the garden of the School, behind the north wing of the building and 
adjoining the tennis court. The gardener had accidentally uncovered a 
stone post and a bit of plastered wall while the Director and members of 
the school were away on a trip through Syria. On our return, the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities granted us permission to make soundings, and on the 














Fig. 1. Doorway and Room 2, the first part of the tombs discovered. 


19th of April we began. Unfortunately the school year was over, and the 
students had all gone in the meantime. Otherwise they might have 
derived from the enterprise a good object lesson in archeology. 

In the supervision of the work, the writer was assisted by his secre- 
tary, Mr. Vartabedian. The actual digging was done by the school 
gardener and his assistant, with the help of one or two other men each 
day after the first week. In order that the school grounds might not 
suffer from neglect, the work of excavation was limited to the morning 
for the most part. There were also several interruptions of one to four 
days each. Since the walls ran under the tennis court, it was impossible 
to open up the tombs completely. One day we went a little too far, and 
the edge of the court caved in, leaving one of the fence posts hanging in 
the air. To support this post and to prevent further landslides, a retaining 
wall had to be built, covering up one of the partition walls of the tomb; 
and to avoid other catastrophes several compartments were left unexca- 
vated altogether. When all had been done that seemed feasible or advis- 
able, work was stopped on May 17. The surveying and mapping followed. 

The value of the work was enhanced by the friendly interest of several 
experienced archeologists who visited us from time to time. Director 
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Richmond of the Department of Antiquities had the coins cleaned for us. 
Mr. Crowfoot and Pére Vincent examined the pottery and dated it. 
The bones were examined by Dr. T. Canaan and Mr. H. L. Movius. 
Mr. Rowe, who was staying at the school while the soundings were being 
made, expressed much interest in the work from day to day and made 
many fruitful suggestions. Mr. Raphael Ben Dor, a prominent local 
architect, volunteered with some of his friends to survey and plan the 
tombs without charge (Figures 8 and 9). All this generous and competent 
assistance reduced our expenses to a minimum. 

With the exception of two lamps, there were no complete pieces of 
pottery in the tombs, but there were abundant sherds. Rather coarse 

















Fig. 2. View of Rooms 1 and 2, showing the intersecting partition walls: 


ribbed ware predominated, along with less numerous specimens of many 
other types. Mr. Crowfoot, comparing these sherds with what he had 
found on Ophel, assigned them to the fifth or sixth century. Pére Vincent 
also, while noting several fragments of Roman ware and one bit of Hellen- 
istic, dated the bulk of the material in the late fifth or early sixth century. 

This date was corroborated by the coins which we found. Two of 
them were from the reign of Anastasius (490-518 a. p.). There was also 
one from the time of Julian the Apostate (361-363), and one from a first- 
century procurator, probably of the reign of Tiberius (14-37 a. pD.), but 
these were found outside the tombs and may have been in the ground 
long before the tombs were built. 

The two lamps already referred to, and a broken one which was 
found with them, were of a familiar Byzantine type. They lay at the 
feet of three skeletons in compartment 3Af, under the steps, and therefore 
were certainly placed in the tomb at the time of the burials. One of them 
bore a Greek inscription (Fig. 7) which is clearly a faulty writing of rs 
Qeoréxov, the second o being replaced by an inverted w and the final v 
being also written upside down. It is interesting to recall that this expres- 
sion, ‘‘the mother of God,” as a title for the Virgin Mary, was one of the 
battle-cries of the Monophysite party, which was very strong in Palestine 
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and Syria in the sixth century. Can it be that our grounds harbored in 
those days a monastery of heretics? 

Fragments of broken glass, most of it very thin, were scattered abun- 
dantly all through the tombs. Many pieces of rims, handles, necks, and 
bottoms showed graceful shapes and some decoration in narrow bands. 
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Fig. 3. View from the north, taken before Room 3 had been opened. The tennis court is seen 
on the left and the rear end of the south wing (Director’s house) on the right. 











Fig. 4. The steps in Room 3A. 


Only two vases were found intact. One was in the corner of compartment 
2d next to the door; the other was in 3Bf. Another, of which only the 
upper part of the neck was broken, lay near the first one in 2d. 
Quantities of tessare, of three different sizes, but chiefly large and 
coarse, appeared in various places. Outside of 2, just north of the door 
and about on a level with its sill, almost a basketful of them lay side 
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by side, and there were traces of cement on the rough stone pavement 
beneath them, but if there had ever been a mosaic pavement here or 
elsewhere in the area excavated, it had been thoroughly demolished. 
Hardly one stone was left adhering to another. It would be strange in 
any case to have a mosaic outside the tomb, yet the possibility that some 
kind of monastery building lay near at hand suggests itself. 

The construction of the tombs, which has been pronounced unusual 
if not unique by competent archeologists, may be seen from the plan 








Fig. 5. Lower end of steps and top of intersecting partitions. 
The gardener is standing in compartment 3Ae. 








(Fig. 8). The exterior of the wall is covered with cement, though this is 
broken off at the northern end; indeed the northern wall seems to have 
been partly destroyed, as we had almost broken through it before we 
realized that there was any wall there at ali. At the bottom the wall is 
sloping, giving the whole building the appearance of a miniature fortress 
(Fig. 6). 

Room 3 is much deeper and more elaborate than the other two. 
Entering a solidly built doorway, one steps down to a small landing and 
is confronted with the enlarged end of the central partition, the curious 
shape of which seems to indicate that it is built in part of reused material. 
To the left and right, steps lead down into rooms 3A and B; from the 
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bottom step one turns and steps down again to a low partition, which is 
intersected by at least two cross partitions, dividing each of the rooms 
into at least six compartments. The rear end of these rooms was not 
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Fig. 6.‘ General view from southwest, showing plastered exterior walls, sloping outwardly at the 
bottom, 


Fig. 7. Small objects found in the tombs. 


found, but at the place where the edge of the tennis court caved in we 
could see the central wall running on under the court. If the rear wall 
found in room 1 continues in a straight line behind rooms 2 and 3, there 
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are just six compartments in each side of No. 3. The steps were built 
on half-arches resting against the central wall (Fig. 4). The central and 
side walls slope inward, showing that the roof was in the form of a barrel 
vault (Fig. 9). 

All the walls in these rooms were originally covered with plaster. 
Only patches of it remain on the intersecting partitions, but on the higher 
outer walls and the central wall it is well preserved, especially in 3A. 
On the front (western) wall of this reom red plaster was used from top to 
bottom. On the side walls, including the central wall, the red plaster 
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Fig. 8 Plan and Section. 


ends at about the original ground level; i.e., the level of the bottom of 
the cement on the outside walls; above this is a white plaster. As Mr. 
Ben Dor pointed out, the red plaster was apparently made by strewing 
crushed pottery over the face of the wall after the plaster had been applied. 

Rooms 1 and 2 have only four compartments each, since their front 
wall lies farther back than that in room 3. The back wall was reached in 
room 1 only, being under the tennis court in the other rooms. The tops 
of the intersecting partitions in rooms 1 and 2 are just below the level 
of the doorsills, so that no steps are necessary. The height of the parti- 
tions is about 1 m., and the floor seems to be bedrock. In room 1 the 
plaster on the top of the partition walls is well preserved. The partition 
running from front to rear in room 2 fails by a few. centimeters to meet 
the doorway exactly. The heavy stone posts and sill of this doorway 
do not match and were apparently taken from some earlier building. 
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Both doorways were filled up with stones. The sides of the doorway ot 
room | are not clearly defined except at the bottom, the stone filling being 
indistinguishable from the rough masonry of the wall on each side. 

Throughout the building the masonry is of very crude type, the plaster 
within and the cement without having been relied upon, evidently, t« 
give a neat appearance. The steps in room 3, however, are fairly , well 
built, and its doorway is rather imposing. 


Fig. 9. Axonometrical (Isometric) view. 


All the rooms were filled with stones, having so little dirt with them 
that they appeared to have been thrown in deliberately. Just above the 
burials the stones were on the whole larger than those above, some of them 
being almost too heavy for one man to carry. These may have fallen in 
from the roof or walls. Possibly the smaller stones were thrown in for 
the purpose of providing a foundation for other buildings at a later time, 
as Mr. Rowe suggested. 

Quantities of bones, skulls, and teeth were found in the compart- 
ments. The skeletons lay in such disorder that we were unable to uncover 
a whole one anywhere. Sometimes the bodies had clearly been laid with 
the heads to the west and the feet to the east; sometimes they lay with 
the heads alternately to the east and west. Often they had been either 
deposited in haphazard fashion or disturbed later; indeed the bones were 
frequently crushed up against the walls or into the corners. 

All this made it impossible to determine the exact number of burials. 
Taking the minimum figures of the twelve compartments in which we 
were able to make even an approximate count, the average number of 
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bodies in each compartment was 5.75. Assuming that there were twenty 
compartments altogether (four each in 1 and 2 and six each in 3A and B), 
with an average of at least five burials to the compartment, it is evident 
that the whole building must have contained not less than a hundred 
bodies and probably a good many more. Most of the bodies seemed to 
be those of adults, though there were some bones of an individual or 
individuals who died in early adolescence and a few which seemed to 
belong to an infant. 

From all these facts, Pére Vincent inferred that the tombs were 
probably constructed for a mass burial at one time, following some such 
calamity as a battle or a pestilence. Unfortunately we know too little 
of the history of this period to be able even to conjecture the event. The 
difference in plan and in elaborateness of construction between room 3 
and the other two might be explained, Pére Vincent suggested, by sup- 
posing that room 3 had been made first, but had proved inadequate; so 
that rooms 1 and 2 were added as an afterthought, and the difference in 
depth might be due to the existence of earlier quarries on the spot, pro- 
viding the north wall and the lower floor level of room 3. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Since the printing of our April BuLLerrin there have occurred several 
deaths which will sadden all who have been connected with the Schools, 
as well as all who are interested in the progress of biblical and Oriental 
studies. One of them was a former Trustee; the others were former 
Annual Professors of the School in Jerusalem. 

First to pass away was Max Leopold Margolis, Professor of Biblical 
Philology at the Dropsie College in Philadelphia. Professor Margolis was 
born in Poland, Oct. 15th, 1866, and received an excellent Hebrew training 
from his father, after which he obtained a good classical education at the 
Leibnitz Gymnasium in Berlin, finishing his course there in 1889. He 
then came to America, and in 1891 he received his Ph.D. at Columbia 
College, New York. From 1892 to 1907 he taught Hebrew and related 
subjects at the Hebrew Union College and the University of California, 
following which he became professor at Dropsie College, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. In 1906 he married Miss Evelyn Kate Aronson, 
a gifted woman who has become even better known than her husband in 
Jewish public life. 

Professor Margolis was probably the foremost Old Testament phi- 
lologist in America during the last few years of his life. His work in this 
field was characterized by such precision and caution in dealing with 
textual changes that it remains unrivaled in America. His real specialty, 
however, was the study of the text of the Septuagint, where his work 
was unequaled in the world, though, owing to the small number of his 
relevant publications, he was little known abroad. He wisely selected 
the Book of Joshua for principal study, since the numerous place names 
here offer an extraordinarily favorable opportunity to analyze the filiation 
of manuscripts. He lived to see the appearance of the first fascicle of 
his magnum opus, The Book of Joshua in Greek, the continuation of which 
is happily assured, since the material is all ready for publication. Among 
his numerous other publications we may mention especially his Manual 
of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian Talmud (1910); the English 
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translation of the Bible under the auspices of the Jewish Publication 
Society (1917), which was almost entirely his work; The Hebrew Scriptures 
in the Making (1922); and the History of the Jewish People (with Professor 
Alexander Marx, 1927). 

In 1924-5 he was Annual Professor in the American School in Jeru- 
salem, and at the same time Visiting Professor in the Institute of Jewish 
Studies of the newly established Hebrew University. In recognition of 
his scholarly distinction he was also elected President of the Palestine 
Oriental Society. The importance of his studies for Palestinian topog- 
raphy will become evident after the completion of his Joshua, since he was 
able to reconstruct the original names of many Israelite towns which are 
hopelessly corrupted in the present Masoretic text. This rich material 
has been hardly studied at all critically until now. 

Professor Margolis’ death on the 2nd of April is a great loss, both to 
his friends, his institution, and to the world of biblical scholarship. 

Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff was accidentally killed by an automobile on 
Sept. 14th, after a prolonged illness, which had forced him to retire from 
active work for more than a year before his death. Mr. Schoff represented 
the American Oriental Society on the Board of Trustees of the Schools 
from 1921 to 1931, serving as Corresponding Secretary. Mr. Schoff 
belonged to the all-too-small class of Americans who, without being pro- 
fessional scholars, make scholarship their hobby and follow that hobby 
intelligently. During the thirty years that he served as Secretary of the 
Commercial Museum in Philadelphia he found time to make himself an 
acknowledged authority on ancient trade and trade routes. This interest 
carried him into Oriental studies, which he took up with enthusiasm and 
success. Among his more important publications in this field we may 
mention The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, The Parthian Stations of 
Isidore of Charax, and The Ship “Tyre’’ (1920), the latter being primarily 
biblical in character. May his example arouse others to follow in his 
footsteps, and make Oriental studies their avocation! 

With the death of Professor J. M. P. Smith of the University of 
Chicago, Old Testament studies have lost their best-known exponent in 
America. He is the only American to be named Honorary Member of 
the English Society for Old Testament Study, having been elected in 
1928. Professor Smith was born in London, Dec. 28th, 1866, came to 
America as a young man, and received his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago in 1899. For the next seven years, until the death of President 
Harper, he was the latter’s literary secretary, assisting the busy executive 
in the biblical research which continued to form his favorite relaxation. 
In 1915 he was made full professor at the University of Chicago, a position 
which he held until his death from apoplexy in New York harbor, Sept. 
26th, while on his way to resume his academic duties after a visit to Europe. 

Professor Smith’s scholarship was characterized by a soberness and 
native good sense which prevented him from going to extremes. As a 
teacher he was unexcelled, and his character aroused the respect and love 
of his colleagues and pupils. Few scholars could command so fine an 
English style, a style which places his biblical translations far above those 
of other American translators. He was the author of numerous books, 
nearly all textbooks for use in colleges and theological seminaries. Among 
them we may mention his commentaries on the Books of Micah, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, and Malachi, which appeared in the International Critical Com- 
mentary (1911-2), his Religion of the Psalms (1922), The Prophets and Their 
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Times (1925), and especially The Old Testament—an American Translation 
(1927), a work which he edited, and the best of which he prepared. 

Professor Smith was Annual Professor in the School in Jerusalem 
during the year 1927-8. Though his health was already far from good, 
and his constitution was sapped by the terri ‘c editorial and academic 
duties which he had faithfully performed during the preceding decade, 
he gave the usual courses, and accompanied the members of the School 
on many trips. In spite of his physical sufferings, he exhibited so fine a 
spirit that all his companions were deeply impressed. His death leaves 
a gap that cannot be filled. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 


Professor Millar Burrows, Director of the School in Jerusalem during 
the past year, left Palestine June 29th, in order to return to Brown Uni- 
versity, where he is now head of the Department of Biblical Literature, 
succeeding Professor Henry T. Fowler. Professor Burrows will give 
numerous lectures during the course of the year on recent archeological 
work in Palestine. 

Professor Nelson Glueck of Hebrew Union College (see BULLETIN, 
No. 45, p. 37), the new Director, arrived in Jerusalem June 13th, and 
spent a month with the Tell Beit Mirsim expedition. Mrs. Glueck joined 
him about the middle of July. Dr. and Mrs. Glueck have taken hold of 
things with energy and enthusiasm; we hope to give a fuller report of 
activities at the School in Jerusalem this summer in the December 
BULLETIN. 

The Thayer Fellow at Jerusalem this year is Mr. Kenneth C. Evans, 
who received his M.A. degree at the University of Toronto in 1929 and 
his Ph.D. at Toronto in 1932, specializing in Semitics. Mr. Evans is 
the latest of a long line of Thayer Fellows from the University of Toronto, 
which has furnished more holders of this fellowship than any other uni- 
versity. We trust that this fine tradition will continue in future. 

The Two Brothers Fellow of Yale Divinity School this year is Mr. 
William F. Stinespring, who received his Ph.D. in Semitics at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1932. Dr. Stinespring is a student of Professors Torrey and Carl 
Kraeling, and will represent Yale University on the staff of the Jerash 
expedition, directed by Professor Fisher. During the summer he was a 
member of the Tell Beit Mirsim expedition. Because of his work on the 
Byzantine and Oriental sources for the topography of Antioch, he has been 
invited by Princeton University to join the staff of the Antioch expedition, 
directed in 1932 by Professors Elderkin and Fisher. 

Another student at the Jerusalem School is Miss Ann Fuller of Rad- 
cliffe, who holds the Anna Kyle Fellowship from Smith College. Miss 
Anna Kyle is the daughter of Dr. M. G. Kyle, the valued friend of the 
School and patron of the Tell Beit Mirsim expedition. Miss Fuller has 
already spent some time in archzological work in Palestine as member 
of the Samaria expedition. Mr. H. Nelson Glenn is also coming to Jeru- 
salem on a fellowship from Andover Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Charles Bache, Field Director of the Baghdad School, sailed with 
Mrs. Bache on Oct. 4th. During the winter he will be stationed at 
Bashiqa, near Mosul, Iraq, where he will direct the joint expedition with 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum at Tepe Gawra and Tell Billah. 
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Dr. Cyrus Gordon, who was Fellow of the Baghdad School last year, 
has received a research fellowship from the American Council of Learned 
Societies for study in Mesopotamia, and will spend part of the year with 
the Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra expedition. He spent the summer with 
the Tell Beit Mirsim expedition, after which he devoted himself to the 
collection of material for a full grammatical study of the Nuzi tablets. 

The Fellow of the Baghdad School during the current year is Mr. 
Arthur C. Piepkorn, a pupil of Professors Chiera, Olmstead, and Poebel, 
at the University of Chicago. We may confidently hope that he is the 
first of many young Assyriologists from the Oriental Institute to hold 
this fellowship. 

Dr. N. 8. Kramer, who was the first Fellow at the Baghdad School, 
has been granted a fellowship at the University of Chicago, for research 
in the field of Assyriology. Dr. Kramer has just published a valuable 
paper on the new tablets from Tell el-Farah, ancient Shuruppak in central 
Babylonia, where the University of Pennsylvania Museum has recently 
undertaken an excavation (Jour. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. 52, pp. 110-132). 


TWO BOOKS ON THE RESULTS OF OUR 
JOINT EXCAVATIONS 


The fifth volume of tablets from Yorghan Tepe, ancient Nuzi, near 
Kirkik in the East Tigris region of Mesopotamia, has now been published 
by Professor Pfeiffer of Harvard University. This brings the number of 
published tablets from Nuzi to the respectable total of 547, not counting 
tablets from Nuzi published by Contenau, Gadd, and others. The Nuzi 
documents form an extremely homogeneous body of material for the study 
of the business practice, jurisprudence, and general culture, language, etc., 
of the Hurrian inhabitants of the district of Arrapkha in the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries B. c. It is difficult to overestimate their impor- 
tance for the student of ancient Western Asia. Pfeiffer’s book appears 
as Vol. II of the series Excavations at Nuzi, under the title The Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King (= Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. [X, Cam- 
bridge, 1932, pp. xxv+90 plates). The copies of tablets are not equal 
to Chiera’s from the calligraphic point of view, but they are easier to read, 
and appear to be accurate. There is no index of names, but there is an 
extremely useful digest of the contents of each tablet, which will save 
much time. Thirty-seven tablets of minor importance are published in 
the Introduction, but only in transcription (thus raising the total number 
available for study from the Schools’ excavations to 584). Few under- 
takings have so fine a record of speedy and accurate publication as has 
the joint excavation at Nuzi. We congratulate Professor Pfeiffer and the 
expedition on this handsome and useful volume. 

The first volume of the Tell Beit Mirsim publication has just appeared, 
as Annual, Vol. XII, of the American Schools, under the title: The Exca- 
vation of Tell Beit Mirsim in Palestine, Vol. I: The Pottery of the First 
Three Campaigns (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1932, pp. xxi+ 
165, with 71 full-page illustrations and 15 figures in the text). In this 
book the editor of the ButietTin has described the pottery discovered 
before the fourth campaign, and has studied it comparatively, so as to 
furnish a solid chronological basis for the subsequent volumes on the 
Bronze and Iron Ages in this site. In order to provide as full data as 
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possible for the chronology, the scarabs, alabastra, and inscriptions so far 
found are also published in the volume before us. In the account of the 
fourth campaign published in this issue of the BuLLEeTIn there is a brief 
sketch of the new material available as the result of our latest work, 
which will make a few minor changes necessary, but which confirms all 
our more important conclusions. We believe that this volume places 
the chronology of Palestinian pottery, and hence of Palestinian civiliza- 
ion, on a much more solid basis than hitherto, owing to the lack of ade- 
quate publications in this field since the World War. 


PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and subscribers of $1.00 and upward. 
Editor, Pror. W. F. Atsricut, Johns Hopkins University, Faltimore, Md. 
Application for copies is to be made to Fror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. The European agent is J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig C 1. 


THe ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


Sent to all contributors of $10.00 and upward. 

Publisher, YALE University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Twelve volumes of the Annual have appeared since 1920, under the successive 
editorship of C. C. Torrey, B. W. Bacon, and H. J. CapBury (since 1927). 
They contain numerous valuable monographs and papers, including the follow- 
ing archaological reports of major importance: The Excavation of Gibeah of 
Benjamin by W. F. Ausricut (1V), Tepe Gawra by E. A. Spriser (IX), Jerash 
by C. 8. FisHer and C. C. McCown (XI), Tell Beit Mirsim by W. F. ALBRIGHT 
(XII). The price is £5.00 a volume, but a special price of $10.00 for the first 
eleven volumes (in ten parts) is now oflered for a short time. Orders should 
be sent to Professor GrorcE A. Barton, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Carriage charges are additional to the basic price 
of $10.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 
‘New Testament Textual Criticism.” By W. H. P. Hatcu; Publisher, Paut 
GEUTHNER, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vouume I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catharine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 photographic plates, 
1929, 125 fr = $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 
Trexts—‘ Joint EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum aT Nuzi.” 
By E. Curpra; Publisher, Paut GeutHNer, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vouvme I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr = $8.00. 
VotvumeE II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr = $8.00. 
VoutumeE III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. = $8.00. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Onsect. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archeology 
in Jerusalem and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 
Bible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who give $25 a year; and 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons and Life Members become ex-officio members of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by 
the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President; the Secretary-Treasurer; the Associate Secretary, and the Associate 
Treasurer of the Schools; Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., and 
Rey. Roperr O. Kevin, 4221 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Field Secretaries. 
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